two metho<^s were equally effective in the 106*113 ^croup, 
and in the 11^*129 group the thought method was superior^ 
This claim raises a question. If the comblnei method was so. 
generally Inferior, how, in fact, more coiablned method 
students better their thought methoi partners in the one 
school for which she gave figures? Either almost all of the 
students fell in the 106-113 range, which, if tr"^ ' " Ld 
raise questions about the representativeness of v*. san'plei 
or the one school she clte'1 could have been an exception 
where the coinbine'^. method students did isarkedly better than 
those in other schools, which, if true, causes one to won- 
der why she cited that school. Pier failure to ?ive this kind 
of breakdown for all schools is a serious omission, 

Frogner seems justified in claiming that her study 
shows that formal grairmar instruction Is not essential In dev- 
eloping an awareness of sentence structure, and her elaboration 
of the thought method Is a irajor contribution, one which an* 
ticipatei the sentence-combining activities that are cur- 
rently beinpr aivocate'^. Her stuiy ?1oes not, however, ^enion- 
strate the clear superiority of the thou.*?ht method, much less 
the ineffectiveness of qrrammar instruction, 

Harris (19^2) , Harris conducted a lon^r-t6rffi (two year) study 
In which he compared an approach to sentence structure which 
emphasized formal grammar, to one which emphasized extensive 
wr-ting and an intuitive, non*termlnologlcal approach to sen- 
tence errors. Both groups were taught the same curriculum 
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In view of the wi^^espread agreement of research 
studies based tapon many tjpes of students and 
toachers, the conclusion can stated In strong 
and unquallfle-^ terms i the teaching of formal 
graraiar has a negligible or, b€tcalise jt usually 
displaces Instruction and practice In actual 
composition, even a harmful effect on the Is^- 
proTement of siting. (Braddock, Lloy'-Jottes, 
an'^ Schoer, 19^3) 

Writing teachers who look to research for gul'^ance are 
likely to be disappointed, for they will peet with a nass of 
equivocation, contradiction, and "areas to "te explored,** The 
findings on the relationship of formal graiim^r instruction to 
writing seem to stan^ out, however, because the research, it is 
claimed, has been exhaustive, covering a parlod of seventy 
years, and the results have invariably shown that ^rrammar in- 
struction '^oes not al-^ student writing. One noted British 
educator has put the matter even more strongly. Vilklnson 
(1971) has claimed thati 

.,.by 1929, when L. Lyman brought out his 
Summary of Investigations , it was/\Posslble to 
assert a"^neficial effect ffor formal grammar 
instructioni through ignorance (or defiance) 
of the evi'^ence of a large numl^r of empirical 
studies, (p. 32) 

It woul-^ seem "that the matter is closed for all but the ig- 
norant and the defiant. 

Perhaps. But Eraddock £l al. themselves offer evidence 
that the research may not be as convincing as they claim# The 
authors noted that "Uncommon* however, is carefully conducted 
research which studies the effect of formal grammar on actual 
composition over an extended period of time* (p, 37)" There 
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would seeis to be an Inoonslstency here. One the one han-^ the 
olais Is m^^e that the Ineffectiveness of graa^ar Instruction 
has been clearly established i on the other hand there is the 
admission that all but a few of these studies are seriously 
flaws'^ . 

The following Is an examination of the research of the 
relationship of grammar Instruction to writing. It Is not 
an exhaustive survey of the research, such of which Is available 
only In the forsi of heavlly-abbrevlate^l abstracts i rather It 
Is an attempt to exaslne the methodology used to e:%aislne the 
question and to suggest even the few well-run studies do not 
offer clear*cut results* 

The TerBi **Forml Gramniar Instructlo:*** 

The term ''formal grammar instruction** has been use'^ very 
loosely In many of the gramisar stu-^les. The most serious dif- 
ficulty with the term Is determining whether It refers to 
a) a bo^y of grammatical principles and concepts, b) a method 
of teaching this content # or c) both. In the past most re- 
searchers have failed to distinguish between content an^ method . 
**Formal grammar instruction" was for them a composite of a con- 
tent, which inclu'^e^ a range of grammatical rules and terms, 
and a method, v.nich include^ the memorl2atlon of these rules 
an'^ terms, and the analysing of sentences provided by the 
textbook. Far more time was spent on analysis than on the 
production an^ manipulation of sentence structures. While 
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this describes the way in which formal graswaar was frequently 
taught, such a sweeping definition creates problems In inter- 
pretation. 

Any experlB^nt which attempts to examine one irar^iable 
must be planne^l In such a way that groups vary In only one 
significant way. The probleis with claiming that •'foriaal 
graimmr instruction" is a single variable is that even if 
the fomial grammar group performs less well than some exj^r- 
imental ^oup, it is impossible to '^etermire what element of 
formal grammar Instruction was responsible for the poorer 
perf orsrance . Was it the inherent uselessness of the con- 
cepts? Was it the Reductive teaching approach? ^'as It the 
emphasis on analysis over production? Was It tie failure to 
Individualize? It Is Impossible to wake these deteri^lnatlons 
because "formal grammar instruction*' is not a single varia- 
ble! it is a complex of variables* In effect, then, re- 
searchers have explored one method of teaching forml gram,mar 
as if it were the only method i alternatives have not been 
explored . 

The majors problem with definition In the history of the 
research has been the formal-functional distinction. In the 
the 1920 's there was the wl'^espread belief that much of the 
grammar taught In the schools ha^ no practical effect on 
student writing or speaking performance. The thlnVln^^ was 
that an effort should be made to investigate the oral and 
written errors of students, an'^, on the basis of this exam- 
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ination, to plan Instruction to meet actual nee'.^, Ey 1930 

thirty-three studies of this type had been carrie^l out C Har- 

ap» 1930). Functional graaimar was -defined as: 

*«.that application of the knowle^lire of graramatloal 
Itesis that will prevent the coMlssior of an error 
In English or which will assist In the preirention 
of an error alrea^^y rmde, ( RlTlln quoted In I^onard, 
1933) 

Kecfeel (1962) In his review of the research on gramiar 
and writings was esp^olally^of soee of the advocates of func- 
tional sr^mwaT. Ke argued that they often viewed granmar as 
a Hind of smorgasbord^, fros which Iteiss could be drawn with- 
out concern for orderly presentation. He also criticize'^ 
these advocates for Implying that foriial graimar was essen- 
tially non-functional ijrairmari 

In some appraisals of the research there has been 
confusion between the term formal grammar as used 
to denote systematic study and Mtstery and the 
term use'^ to mean grammar taught without appli- 
cation to writing and speaking. Systeisatlc study 
does no*- preclu-^e application, (p, 978) 

It is fair to say that this confusion persists. Forml (KTam-' 

mar, It often seems, cannot Improve student wAtlnp because 

If grammar were taught in such a way that It ^i'^ improve stu- 

'^ent writing, It would not be formal irramsiar. Formal gram-Mr 

Instruction, by definition, does not work. 



Correlation Studies 
Early researchers used a corr^Ktlon technique to deter- 
mine the relationship between a knowledge of grammar an-* wri- 
ting proficiency. The cla;m Is often made that there la little 
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uorrelatlon between a knowledge of formal graissar and the 
ability to write, the implication being that such research 
aesonstrates the futility of grasimar instruction (Vilklnson, 
1971), Researchers In the 1910's an-^ 192C*s, working with 
instrui^nts unchecked for reliability foun*i low correlations 
(^.23-^30) between grairaiar toowle^go and the ability to re- 
copiize errors. Later stu^^les, however, foun'J higher cor- 
relations. Segel an^^ Earr (1926) found a correlation of AS 
between grairaar knowledge and the ability to select the ap- 
propriate grasaBatlcal alternative In a sentence, Hobinson 
CI960) surveyed four British secon^^a^y schools an^ found high 
correlations in two {.69 an'^ *6M) an^^ low correlations In two 
X.26 and ,22) between toiowle'^ga of s^ammr an^i writing ability. 

The largest correlation study was conducted by Wykoff 
(19^5) I It involvei 5#125 lurdue freshnen and covered a per- 
iod of six years. The study foun-^ that at all ability levels 
students with a knowledge of **usable grammatical tersis* wrote 
better the^, at least 90^ of the tl^e, than students with a 
lesser amount of such knowle'^ge. This woul^ suf gest a sub- 
stantial correlation between graffisiatlcal knowler^ge an^ wri- 
ting ability. In a more recent study O'Donnell it^^> ) attempted 

to determine the correlation b cween a knowledge of syntactic 

* 

structure ani writing ablWy. Ke conclu^e^ that in no case: 

...(was) the -^egree of correlation. suff! clently 
high to provl'^e a basis for the asBUsptlon that 
either knowledge of traditional graniTOr or aware- 
ness of the basic structural relationships of Ensrlish 
will be regularly accompanied by excellence in written 
coroposislon, (p.i3 ) 



In short, there Is enough contradictory evidence to quest lor 
the conclusion that there is a small correlation between a 
knowledge of gramssar and writing ability. 

The correlation technique Is also highly suspect in It- 
self. These stulies are funlasientally limited because they 
can say nothing about causality. A high correlation in each 
of these studies would not prove that grammar Instruction is 
beneficial because high correlations can exist between vir- 
tually unrelated phenomena. One of the atan'^ard examples Is 
the high correlation between foot size and reading ability 
aiiong children aged 6 to 11, This Is so because older children 
generally rea'^ better than younger children and they have 
longer feet. It i?oes not follow that elongating young children *s 
feet will bring about any improvement In reading ability. Sim- 
ilarly, a low correlation does not necessarly indicate a lack 
of causality^ For exaaple. If, in some of the^surveyed , gram- 
mar was not taught, or not taught well, It Is likely that both 
good ani poor writers would poorly on grammar tests, re- 
sulting in a low correlation » 

Another common claim is that correlations between grammar 
knowledge and wrltlng/|are no greater than correlations be- 
tween writing ability ani proficiency In other subjects, {*^llklnsoTi^ 
Again the irpllcatlon Is that knowledge of e^BmwMV Is of no 
more value to the writer than knowledp-e In such subject areas 
as mthematlcs* "^he danger In this line of reaso!iing can be Il- 
lustrate'^ by returning to the foot sl^e -rea'^ing correlation. 
1 If it could be demonstrated 



that the correlation between family Income anrl rea-^ing^were 
no higher than the correlation between foot size an^ reading 
ability, it would not be Tall^S to conciu'^e that because foot 
el2e was obviously not a factor, neither was family incoiue, 
The point Is that correlations can Indicate irany types of re- 
lationships , from causal to purely colncl'^ental. The re- 
search itself can ?ive no InforB^ation about the type of 
relationship. 

Experimental Scunles 
Since the 1930 's it has been thought that the true test 
of an educational method was the experimental test that isatche'J 
one method against another # In 1931 Svmon^s questioned the 
value of the correlation studies of tne value of graraar in- 
struction and urged a shift to experlisental research. Since 
then there have been nuiserous studies in the area, but few 
meet the rdnimal requlreirents for an experimental stu^yi most 
are short term studies involving younger, children, Kany fall 
to control for teacher bias, and many are Inadequately reported. 
Rather than going through this body of research study by study, 
I will e^^iplne four studies that are consistently cited and 
that seeis to avoid some of the usajor weakness of the mjority 
of studies (Ash, 1935 i Frogner, 1939 i Karris, 1962 t an^ Elley 
et al*^, 1976). 

Ash (1935) « A^h coippare'^ what he called a*styllstlc ap- 
proach** In the teaching of writing to the standard '*^est Vir- 



glnia ciarriculuis of 1929-30 # a curriculus^ which presi)ii?ably 
stressed traditional gramisar although Ash *-^oes not state this 
explicitly. The stylistic approach en^phaisze-^ the sentence, 
the relationship of sentences, worf choice an-^ the relationship 
of i^ragraphs. His sample Includei 9 classes (three 7th grade, 
three 8 th gralo, and three 9 th grade) in three West Virginia 
schools. Two of these ^^chools taught the standard curriculum 
and one taught the experimental curriculum. The experiirent 
laste'i one ser.ester after which stu'^ents wrote a theme that 
was evaluated on a pusber of criteria, ranging fvow the number 
of words, to types of sentences, to graimsatlcal correctness, 
to the quality of the coinpositions. Ash r^^porte^^ greater gains 
on most of these criteria for the experlirental group, althouirh 
he a'^pltte^ that the experimental group started well behind 
the other groups. 

There are three serious problems in Interpretlnr the re- 
sults of this study. First, Ash reporte'^ the changes In per- 
centile gains, an'^ large percentage gains can hide very small 
numerical gains. -Since the experimental group started well 
behind the control groups, equal numerical gains by both ex- 
perimental an^ control groups would result In greater per - 
centage gains for the experimental group. Secondly, these 
percentage increases vary wildly from grade to gra^^e In the 
experimental group. One two criteria of sentence complexity 

there ^as wild variation In the experimental s-roup Increases! 

grade 789 
compound-complex sentences 4^250^ 4-27^ -82* 

com.plex sentences 4-225^ 4^77? 4*2^ 
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Finally, It is not clear how much grammar was t';ught In 
the experls^ental groups. Ash note'^ that two linlts of grassmar 
were taught ^incidentally^ an^ one of the directly-taught 
units, tlmt on the relationship of sentences, incluie'l a sec- 
tion ei!^phaslzlng2 

Varying the form of the sentence as to length, 
position of the phrases cxn^f clauses, the voice of 
the Terb, the type of discourse, anc* the or^er of 
the subject, predicate, an<^ object. |^5^-f5 0 

Ash ^Id not explain whether these ^aioB^atical ter^s were 

taught, whether It was assuired that stu(^ents alrea^^y Icnew 

them, or whether the concepts wer taught without the use 

of grai^matlcal terminology. At any rate. Ash himself ^la not 

conclurie that the teaching of gramsiar has no value, only that 

schools often teach more formal elements of grarjiiar than stu- 

sents actually nee^. 

Frogner (1939) > Frogner compared the effect of a **thought 

isethod** to a riethod which combine^ the thought metho-^* with 

drill in grammar. She defined the **thought method** In an 

earlier article (1933) as an approach which e^phasSEe-^i 

*».the accurate expression of relationships In 
thought, the recognition of the value of 'dependent 
irembers as contributors to the train idea they 
define, qualify, and develop. 

Her sample conslste-^ of 107 matched pairs, ^7 at the 9th 

^ra^e level and 60 at the 11th gra'^e level. It Is not clear 

how the teachers for the two approaches were selected. The 

experimental group (thought method) was taught 7 units which 

Included coordination and subor'^lnatlon of ideas In clauses, 
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suboriinatloB of I'^eas In rlirases, an'^ recognition of the 
sentence. These wlta were taught to the experlisental group 
without reference to gra!!!if!atleal terinlnolo??y. 

Frogner's stu^j is generally clte^ as evidence of the 
IneffeotlTeness of ^rrsminar Instruction (Sherwln, ) . Her 

results, however, are also riifflcult to Interpret. At the en^ 

of each unit students ware given a test on the isaterlal taught 

f 

in that unit, an-^ at the en^ of the senester-long experiment 
all stu'?ents were given a general test on graTOacical know- 
le'^ge an'l on awareness of sentence structure. None of the 
evaluations required actual stuient writing. The tests at the 
en^ of Individual units shoe^ no 'difference between groups, 
but the gei.eral test on sentence structure at the en^ of the 
stu'^y showe'1 the thought inetho^ was superior on all IF cri- 
teria, three of these ^differences beln^r statistically sig- 
nificant. Frogner *^oes not state "Jhe level of sl^miflcance 
she was referring to, nor dl'^ she state what thrse three 
criteria were* Later In the stuiy she claloie^ that in ore 
school where thirty-three 9th gra-^e pairs (alisost a thlri o^ 
her sainple) were taught, the oomblnei ffietho^ stu'^ento sa^e 
superior ;^alns In the sentence structure test In 17 cases, 
an^ the thoup:ht F^ethoi stu^ients sta^^e superior gains In 1^ 
cases although tne irarglns of s'lperlorlty were sllrttly 
larger for the t:hou^ht fnethc^ group* 

Frogner went on to olain that the thought tPetho^ was 
superior In all eases where IQ was 105 or below, that the 
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two methods were equally effective in the 106*113 ^rroup, 
and in the 11^-129 group the thought method was superior. 
This claim raises a question. If the coTnbinei method was so, 
generally inferior, how, in fact. '^Id sore coabined method 
students better their thought method partners in the one 
school for which she gave figures? Fither almost all of the 
students fell in the 106-113 range, which, if tr"^ ' Ld 
raise questions about the representativeness of v*. saipplei 
or the one school she cited could have been an exception 
where the coipbined method stU'^ents did markedly better than 
those in other schools, which, if true, causes one to won- 
der why she cited that school* Ker failure to give this kind 
of breakdown for all schools Is a serious omission* 

Frogner seems justified In clals^ng that her study 
shows that formal grairmar instruction is not essential in dev- 
eloping an awareness of sentence structure, and her elaboration 
of the thought method is a irajor contribution, one which an- 
ticlpatei the sentence-combining activities that are cur- 
rently beinP^ aivocate'^. Her stuiy does not, however, Remon- 
strate the clear superiority of the thoui^rht method, much less 
the ineffectiveness of grammar instruction. 

Harris (10^2) ^ Harris conducted a lon^r-term (two year) study 
in which he compared an approach to sentence structure which 
emphasized formal grammar, to one which emphasized extensive 
wr-ting and an intuitive, non-terminological approach to sen- 
tence errors* Both groups were taught the same curriculum 
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fovLT out of five periods each week, but Instruction ^ifrercH 
for the fifth period. His sample Include^! 228 stu'^ents drawn 
frow five LoH'^on seconiary schools. At the end of the study 
t)r^ students were assigned to write a coiBposition on a givtn 
topic, and the resulting compositions were evaluate-^ on a num- 
ber of criteria. Harris concluded thatof the 25 'differences on 
the five isost reliable criteria (words per common error, 
different sentence patterns, subordinate clauses, ooisplex 
sentences, and nusiber of correct sentences) six favored the 
grammar group, none at a statistically significant level, an^ 
19 favore'^ the the Informal group, 10 az a statistically sle* 
nif leant level. On the basis of these differences. It is gen- 
erally claimed that the experimental group wrote with greater 
complexity, an^ with fewer errors than the control group 
(Petrosky, 1977). 

There are serious weaknesses in the stu^y, however. The 
concluding writing sample, one 80-mlnute essay on an assigned 
topic, Is p^enerally thought inadequate for measuring writing: 
ability (Kellon, 1976). Harris failed to de^ronstrate that ^he 
teachers in the control group were as coF^petent those in the 
experimental group. There Is al-^o the question whether the 
Karris study actually demonstrated that the experimental flroup 
wrote with greater complexity. P^elion (1969) has made the as- 
tute observation that this claim rests on the fact that the 
experimental group wrote more complex sartences, alfH^^ugh the 
study shows that there was no significant difference between 
the groups In the number of subordinate clauses written, Kel- 
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Ion conclutlei that the two groups probably wrote at an equ?! 
level of complexity with the experimental group writing isore 
complex sentences and the control group writing more sub- 
ordinate clauses per complex sentence. 

The argument for the superiority of the experimental 
method then comes dowri to the claim that the experimental 
group made fewer errors • l^rhile the tally of errors would 
seem to clearly show this, there is a question about Harris* 
concept of an "error,*' Breuidock, Lloyd-Tones, and Schoer (1963) 
suggest that while Harris does not fleflne «error,** his exam- 
ples indicate a rlgii notion. For example, of the following 
two sentences: 

Ke found only three duoats^ 
He only founi three ducats. 

the secon'^ woul'^ presumably be classified as **faulty posi- 
tioning of aiverb.** Other oate^rorles of errors also look sus- 
picious • Almost 50% of the control group was crullty of **mlsuse 
of prepositions," ani one wonders if students did anything 
more serious than ending a sentence with a preposition, Tt 
is at least possible that many of the **errors" represent not 
so much rrammatjcal errors, but the failure of studerts to 
write at the expected level of formality. 

Slley et al> (1976). This study, carried out in one large 
New Zealand secondary school, attempted to compare three 
curricula, two of which included grammar (traditional In one 
and transformational in the other) and ore which substituted 
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for srratpwsiT instruction aiiltional practice In reallnc- ani 
writing. The Elley stuiy a^oHs two oi the major problems in 
the Harris stiHyr First, the students were evaluate'S on a ser- 
ies 01 coif^positlons at the end of each of the three years the 
study went on, Seconr^, the three teachers In the study each 
taught all thr^p approaches, thus isinlirizlng the problem of 
controlling for the teacher variable. The researchers also 
seeded to exert ssore control over the actual Instruction than 
Karris. 

The study involved 2kB students in eight matched 3rd 

form (age l4-15) classes and followed them Into their fifth 

year. The three curricula were as follows i 

Group 1: Oregon Curriculum (transformational graraar strand, 
literature strand, mn^ rhetoric strand). 

Group Zt Oregon Curriculum (literature strand and rhetoric 
strand j free reading and creative writlne^. 

Group 3 2 Traditional grammar t class sets of plays, drama, 
and poetry I writing exercises from the text 

In addition to the essays which were evaluated for mechanics ^ 

style, structure, and content (and a total of these), students 

were tested for a number of ski lis i 

Reading vocabulary 
Reading comprehension 
Sentenc*;; combining 
English usage 
English literature 

While there were Isolated differences between croups which 
reached a level of sl^cnlf Icance, there was little difference be- 
tween the three groups at any point of evaluation. It was, in 
effect, a dead heat^ The researchers corcluded that the results 



demonstrate the ineffectiveness of grammar Instructions 

It is -difficult to escape the conclusion that English 
graamar, whether traditional or transformational, has 
no beneficial influence on the language Mowth of 
typical secondary F^udents. {p.l8) 

This conclusion goes well beyond the actual finllngs of the stu- 
dy. All that can be state?^ conclusively Is that all three curricula 
worVe'^ equally well ( or equally poorly). One cannot pick one 
element out of the curriculum and say, In effect, that the 
growth that students made was not due to this element but was 
Axxe to seme other element. In other words, It woul<i be as log- 
ical to state that extensive readln? and Ts-rltlng have no effect 
on laniruage growth because the group that read and wrote ex- 
tensively made no more growth than croups which spent time on 
l*»arnlng grammar. • 

fetros^cy (1977) Has claimed that the Elley study confirms 
the results of the Karris study, but in a way It contra*^ lets 
the harrls flndinsss. As notei above the Harris study rests 
Its claim for the superiority of the experimental method on 
the fact that students ma-^e fewer errors. In the filley study 
one of the categories where group two (extensive rea-Ung and 
writ'.ng) did significantly t^orse than the grammar groups was 
English usare. The researchers claimed that the differences were 
In relatively minor areas, but admitted that one of these 
"minor areas" was run-on sentences. 

Those reviewing the research on grammar instruction have 
taken their conclusions a step farther. Fetrosky, commenting 
on the Harris and F.lley study, conclU'^ei i 
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The stu^y of grammar, while serving no ascertainable 
purpose, also exists at the expense of proficiency 
in reading an^ writing, (p. 88) 

The surprising thing about the Filey stU'ly is that this Is pre- 
cisely what.:,it '^id rot prove. Those stU'Jents who stu'lied ^rammr 
perforsed just as well or the tests of realin? and writin?^ pro- 
ficiency as f^id students who spent this tinie on extensive 
reading and writing. 

The Difficulty of Learning Grammar 

There is considerable evidence that grammar, as It is 
traditionally taught, is difficult for students, parti- 
cularly younger stu-^ents, to ipaster. In the Harris (1962) 
study, for example, only one of the five classes that were ' 
taught grammar average'^ over 50f on the final grammar test. 
This result led him to conclude that it was Ina'^visable to 
teach grammar to early secondary students. In an earlier 
study carried out in Scotlan'^, Facauley^found that after 
several years of grammar Instruction early secondary students 
had extraordinary dlificulty recoi^nlzln^ the four basic parts 
of speech. 

There is also evidence that stu'^ents of average an^^ be* 
low average intelligence have difficulty learnlrsr ^rarmar as 
it is tra'^ltlonally tav^ht, Mea'^e (I96I) tested 10^^ hl^h 
school seniors in a high school that stressed the teachlnpc 
of grammar, Ke founi that only 6'^ of the students with an 
IQ of 10^ or below coull answer 70f of the questions correctly, 
even though they ha^ presumably been atudylni^ the material for 
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several years, Keada concluded that those students who can 
learn the principles of grammar ha^e the opportunity of 'loin^ 
.so without suffering the tiresoii^e repetition of content which 
bright students often must face. For those stu'lents who have 
little chance of succee-^lng with the learning; of ^rai?»irar, 
Meade suggests that the content be ellfBlnate-^ frotr? the currlcu* 

lU!B« 

Conclusions and discussion 

Based on the research evidence, the following conclusions 
seem Justified i 

1, The term "formal graipirar instruction** Is vastue, 
seeiBlnp: to apply to a wide range of practices, 
many of which have not been expert einn tally ex- 
amined. 

2, Correlation studies have con^e up with a wide 
5*ange of correlations between srammar Iniow-- 
ledge and writing, ability, 

3* The correlation technique, because it does not 
exaisine causality, can provide no Information 
about the effects of graieirar Instruction, 

4, There is no evidence that gransinar, as It !s tra- 
ditionally taught, has a noticable effect on 
writing itrprovement. Y' t It should be noted 

that few of the accepted practices In the teaching 
of writing have been experltrentally vall'^ate'^. 

5. Although there have been a great many studies of 
the relationship of Frammar instruction to wrltln^:, 
few meet the minimal requireuients for experlssental 
research. 

^, The few long tevn^ studies that do ineet the criteria 
for an experimental study r^o not clearly establish 
the Ineffectiveness of gra?ftpar instruction, nor 
'^o they clearly establish the f^uperlority of 
alternate direct B^ethof^s for teaching error 
avoidance. 
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7. There Is evidence that younger secon'^ary stU'Sents 
and i?tuderts of average an'' below averasce intell- 
igence have difficulty learning graaaar as it is 
tra-lltlonally taught. 

8. Studies have concentrated on the relationship of 
graffi»ar instruction to error-avoidance. Few 
have dealt with the possible relctlonshlp of 
gramroar Instruction to sentence construction and 
writing style. 

9. Shaiighnessy (1977) has described a method for 
teaching basic writing students to ellninate 
errors, and the teaching of formal grammar is a 
part of this method. It wnuld be helpful If a 
case study of this method were conducted. Ruch 

a study could Illustrate the precise way In which 
pramirar instruction is incorporated Into a 
teaching approach, and It would Illustrate the 
results" of the instruction. 

The questions concerning the teaching of gramirar are as/\ 
political questions as they are research questions. Those 
who advocate a return to the teaching of "basics" frequent- 
mean a return to workbool<: grammar. Those who oppose this 
"movetrent" are fond of citing research claims that declare 
the teaching of rr&mn>fiT does not help the student writer. 
In effect, the debate has become polarized, the question 
either/or. The research Itself has become polarize-^, a 
weapon In the arsenal of the forces of light. 

The Intent of this review has not been to give solace 
to those who want to return to the workbook, an^ to the easy 
assumption that a knowledge of gramTnar will map-icolly trans- 
fer to the student's '^ritine; without a nec^ for the teacher 
to demonstrate Its usefulness. Rar.her it has been to su=-s-est 
that the question of the relationship of grammar Instruction 
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to writing haR not been coticluslvely resolTe^', si^d that the 
strl'lent debate over the Issue has perhaps '^one more to ob- 
scure than to clarify It, There may be a silddle ground. There 
ii!ay be a way of teaching" grammar so that 3t shows the student 
Hhat he can rather than continually reirln^lnp him what he 
cannot ^1o, '^here way be a way of avol^lnfir what has been calle'1 
**the relli2;lor of noireiiclature" in the teachlwr of ^Bmrnar* The 
possibilities exist. The question ih not close-^. 
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